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Editorial. 


“Full of great aims, and bent on bold emprize.” 
THOMSON, 


The setting-in of demobilization has naturally brought about some 
changed conditions in the College—many old pupils whose studies have 
suffered rude interruption have returned and we are welcoming the 
advent of many new ones whose release from service obligations marks 
the beginning of their serious studentship in music. There have also 
been other visible signs of increased enlivenment amongst us, besides 
this most welcome re-ay akening of the echoes on the staircase so long 
almost in disuse. The needs of the time, indeed, have called for cer- 
tain fresh unfoldings and certain expansions of policy. leverybody 
knew that our new Director was not the man to let things stand still 
at any time, least of all to neglect to provide new channels for the flow 


of awakening and reviving energies when the call was urgent, 


Mour particularly interesting additions have been made to the 
teaching staff. Two of these are to fill gaps caused by the regretted 
resignation of those long-valued professors—Dr. Read and Dr. Walford 
Davies. Everybody is more than glad to welcome Dr. Perey Buck into 
our midst, and to, acclaim his appointment to direct the ‘Music 
Classes’? as an extremely happy one. Dr. Buck, though long a 
schoolmaster, is the very reverse of the conventional pedagogue. As 
a teacher he is both bree zy and human. He is a mine of knowle dere; 
but he sees things in his own way and, what is more, likes others to see 
things in their own way rather than his—an engaging attitude which is 


sure to encourage liveliness and independence of thought in the College. 


Mr. Sydney Nicholson, who is now to look after the Choir Training 
Class, comes to us in the flush of his success, when he has arrived at 
ene of the highest musical positions in the country as organist of West- 
minster Abbey. Like Dr. Buck he is an old Collegian, and knowing 
how much his enthusiasm has already accomplished for music, 

specially in Manchester, the most confident hopes are entertained that 
his work with us will form a valuable extension of his continuously 


inspiring influence. 
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The other two appointments provide for new needs. Mr. Adrian 
Boult began his duties in the middle of the Easter term, and has 
already achieved uncommon success with his new class for conducting 
and score-reading. Mr. Boult’s rapid rise to fame as an orchestral 
director has been observed with pride, and no-one who has attended 
the recent concerts of the Royal Philharmonic Society over which he 
has presided will need to be told that he is already in the front rank of 
native conductors, He is in all ways a most decided acquisition to our 
staff, and, apart from his musical gifts, his sympathetic personality has 
quickly won all hearts, 

Concerning the fourth appointment, the Magazine itself may per- 
haps be permitted a rather special share of pride—for Mr. H, C. Colles, 
Who comes to teach Analysis and Musical History, was for five years 
its Editor, His sound critical judgments and his expressive literary 
power are not matters which need to be enlarged upon, especially to 
readers of these pages. His grasp of musical history has already been 
shown in his “Growth of Music” (recently reviewed in these columns), 
and one may look confidently for Well-proportioned discourses from 
him, with breadth of outlook and a wide survey. History lectures 
have always been a feature of College life, and Mr, Colles, who must 
certainly be proud of the mantle which falls upon him, may be trusted 
fo wear it worthily. 

Apart from these four appointments, the inspiration of the Director 
has ereated another feature in College life which Opens great possibili- 
ties. ‘Informal Concerts’? have been inaugurated. At these concerts 
opportunities are given to pupils other than those in the highest grades 
to show what they can do. The standard of finish and achievement of 
the regular concerts has always been exacting and will remain so. But 
it is unquestienably true that many talented people of more limited 
accomplishments and many accomplished people of lesser talent have 
never had chances in College to ‘make geod” or even to ‘‘feel their 
feet.’ Such students need now no longer blush unseen, nor, if one may 
judge from the attendances at the first two Informal Concerts, waste 
their sweetness on the desert air. 

These interesting functions, and Mr. Boult’s new classes for the 
lhenefit of executants who wish to play concertos, are fine opportuni- 
ties for all who deserve to profit by them, and will undoubtedly help 
those in authority to discover talent which modesty or sheer lack of 


epportunity has conspired to keep in hiding. 
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Director’s Address. 
JANUARY 6th, 1919. 
‘Twas his to make, but not to share, the morrow.” 


THEODORE WAr?Ts-DUNTON, 


I feel sure you will sympathise with me to-day standing here in 
this Hall in the place of your late beloved Director and, as it were 
almost in his presence, speaking to you at the beginning of this New 
Year. It is all the sadder for me as I think how greally he would 
have enjoyed these days of coming peace and the return to a full life of 
the activities of the College. He had so often spoken of the future 
with hope and enthusiasm tempered with a lively sense of the responsi- 
hilities and difficulties ahead. He, above all men, was best fitted to seo 
the College through so critical a time. ‘It is no light matter for anyone 
to take up his work at this moment, but the example of his incom 
parable devotion to the well-being of this Institution is an inheritance 
which I value beyond words and to which I look for the means {to 
any success that may be given me while I hold this office. 

It is of his example and how we should use it, of his memory and 
how we should cherish it, that I want to speak to you for a few 
moments. There is no need for me to tell you that Hubert Parry was 
a great man. He was so great that he was able to enter into the 
smallest concerns of you all with that kind and affectionate solicitude 
which made everyone loye him; no matter was too insignificant to com. 
mand his utmost care in dealing with it, if in any way it affected the 
welfare of the students or the College. 

At the same time he was a very great musician who, far more than 
most, possessed that bigness of view and sense of proportion and fit- 
ness of things in music which made his opinions and judgments as well 
as his compositions matters of lasting importance and of great weight. 
He had the power, given to few, of seeing the events in the history and 
development of music in their true relation to each other, and to recog- 
nise, what is very necessary to-day, that amongst all the changes 
through which music has passed, that there has been an unfailing 
continuity in the progress of the art. He would take nothing on hear- 
say, but delighted thoroughly to sift things for himself and to stand 
with an almost obstinate tenacity to the opinions he had arrived at. He 
spared himself no trouble, he always gave of his best and he expected 
of others what he was always the first to give—absolute devotion to 
duty. He detested humbug as much in music as in people, and his 
own compositions show an almost uncompromising adherence to the 
lines he had laid down for himself as the sincere expression of his own 
thoughts. He had an unbounded admiration for the work done in this 
place by the gifted students, a wonderful sympathy for the less gifted 
but sincere student, and a kind of affectionate intolerance for stupid 
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people, which was delightful. He was a master in giving advice and 
putting things, difficult to understand, in a way that smoothed them 
out and clearly revealed their meaning, to the everlasting benefit of the 
pupil. Ife would always direct his attention to anybody’s good points 
in the sure knowledge that they generally outweigh a host of faults. 

The stimulus he gave and the encouragement he lavished upon 
the pupils of the College have borne a rich fruit, and many they are 
who rise up and call him blessed. We shall never see his like again; 
hut he has left us something precious to cling to, something which I 
would urge you to cherish with a scrupulous care. 

The memory of a great life spent in your service and for the well- 
being of music in this country—surely this imposes on us all a duty—I 
would call it a loving obligation to do all we can to keep his name 
bright and the fair name of the College for which he worked so many 
years—adorned with fresh graces and the glory of high attainments. 
Nothing would give him greater pleasure than to know that the Colle ge 
was building itself again into a new and vigorous life after these years 
of violence, misery and destruction, upon a foundation largely laid by 
him, and that the energy which was accomplishing this was stimulated 
by his example. We must see to it that the C ollege gets back not only 
its normal prosperity but something beyond this. We must show that 
we have not lived in vain during this great struggle, but that we have 
learned more deeply and more truthfully what is the meaning of things 
and the significance of work, and the ultimate aim of life, and that 
we bring this knowledge to bear upon our work here, in the spirit of 
true service, not for our own immediate good only, but knowing that 
itis given tous to share in the great work of this country’s musical well- 
being. We must have a new and expanded view of what the life here 
should be, and of the obligations which this imposes on us. We must 
cultivate a spirit of true comr ideship for our own sake and for the 
sake of music, remembering we do not come here solely for our in- 
dividual wants and comfort, but that we have a corporate 
duty to perform, to create an atmosphere which shall be 
really musical, in which the least gifted, as well as the 
most generously endowed, shall get to know each other 
through their music and each alike benefit. We must renew and 
strengthen our pride in the position of the College in the larger musical 
World, in its past and in its future. There should be a determination 
on all sides—Teaching Staff, Scholars, Students, Staff and Director— 
to keep alive at all costs, even at the expense, now and then, of some 
comfort. To keep alive to things implies effort, effort implies energy, 
and energy is mostly uncomfortable. We must have a knowledge and 
sympathy for what is going cn round us, and not go about our own 
little occupations as it were with blinkers on, missing the wood for the 


trees, with the final result that when our eves are at last opened 
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Wwe are unprepared to tackle the disconcerting problems which lie all 
round us, so that what is unrecognised through inability is often con- 
cemned through ignorance. We must always try to create for our- 
selves a critical faculty based on first-hand experience and a power of 
discernment which will enable us to choose things which are high in 
aim, worthy in attainment, sincere and beautiful, from among works 
of an easy-going, self-satisfied complacency which so readily attaches 
itself to idle minds and weak wills. Such things as these seem to me 
to constitute the most fitting tribute we can pay to Hubert Parry's 
memory. They will prove to ‘the world that we are in earnest a 
alive to our responsibilities, that we are grateful for all the labour and 
thought that have been given to the continuation of the activities of the 
College through an unprecedented period of strain, both by the late 
Director and by the Staff of Professors. 

They will show that we are desirous to pay as much as we can of 
the debt under which he has put us and which all those who ever knew 
him would wish should be paid with a loving generosity. 

May I add one word on my own behalf? No one realizes as T do 
the impossibility of there heing any adequate successor to Parry. I 
come to this office reluctantly, humbly, but with a firm resolve. I 
come to it with a mind saturated with the happiest memories of a life- 
long friendship, differing as only friends can differ because they trust in 
each other's honesty of purpose, determined, as far as I am able—to 
carry on the work with the sole object that the College may fiourish in 
the best sense of the word, that the student may find here a real home 
of music—a place of encouragement, sympathy and generous but 
honest criticism. A place where all the things may be found that are 
Vital to their well-being. I venture to hope that you on your side will 
join hands with me to accomplish this work and that we may together 
work out for the College the happiest destinies. I desire to enlist the 
hearty co-operation of all concerned within these buildings in an aim 
which shall put the Prosperity of the College and the realization of its 
ideals in the front rank of desirable things, knowing that in this pros- 
perity all other success lies. 

The College has a notable history and a fine record of achieve- 
ment, and possesses many fine traditions. Now that the war js over, 
the College must again be the embodiment of all that is best jn musical 
progress and vigour. 

It must attract, as it always has attracted to it, students whose 
later fame has added lustre to its name. It must be a leader in the 
musical activities of the country. We must see to it that, under new 
conditions, sterner, more critical and more exacting, under a growing 
competition (in an artistic rather than a commercial Way) in view o 
the rapidity with which the things of music move to-day—and the con- 
stantly increasing output of new works of imagination and of mystery 
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the College shall be alert, strong and girded up for every need of the 
day, keen and healthy minded, and so fitted and able to take its part 
and pive a lead in the betterment of musical education at this time of 
all times. No self-satisfaction or complacency will ever achieve this- 
No regarding the past with mistaken confidence, or the future with 
equanimity, no living on past success, no playing with the things that 
matter, but straight, honest, hard work involving some times perhaps 
the subordination of immediate desires to the long and the big view, 
of momentary success to the may-be far off but permanent glory of 
achievement: work worth doing, and therefore to be well done. 

We must remember that if we are satisfied to get back into a pre- 
war state of normality only, with views and aims as they were in 1914, 
we clean cut out of our lives 44 years. We have, to use a seafaring 
term, to get as far to windward as we hope we should have been had 
there been no war. Nay more than that—for with our quickened con- 
sciousness, with the testing of our spirit of adversity, with the exercise 
of our patience and with the trial of our faith in the ultimate issue, we 
ought to be able to enter into new life of peace with relief and thank- 
fulness of heart, ready to tackle our job with the same determination 
and courage as have brought us a happy ending to this fearful 
struggle, With new hopes and a finer vision our work will of neces- 
sity become more vital, absorbing and effective. 

Most of the men of the College have been, and some are still, 
serving their country in one way or another with whole-hearted devo- 
tion and often with great distinction; see to it that when they return, 
as they now soon will return, they shall find us doing our work in the 
only right spirit, and that we are where they will have the right to 
expect us to be, well ahead on the right road. 

Some of the students have given everything they had and have 
made the great sacrifice. The College mourns them with warm affec- 
tion and greatly honours their memory. Their names will never be 
forgotten. Their example will be our inspiration. I am sure that if 
we hold to the best things of the past—if we have learned the great 
lessons of the war, and have in any way absorbed their wonderful 
spirit of service which has brought us to these comparatively restful 
days when we can resume our occupations, we can make the future 
here a thing to be proud of. — It is worth contemplating, and it is well 
worth working for. It means much more than our own advantage, for 
we have the opportunity, which we must not let slip, of doing a great 
work for the music of our country. For my part, I assure you of an 
absolute honesty of purpose and an inflexible determination to try to 
do what is right by the College—trusting that I may have some small 
share of the wisdom of my predecessor, the allegiance of the staff, and 
the love of the students. I am particularly anxious to engage the 
sympathies of the old students of the College, knowing that there is 
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bound up in their minds a great regard for the Institution that nurtured 
them, with high hopes for its future. I confidently trust they will find 
in our work a realisation of these hopes, and that we may always rely 
upon their co-operation and affection. So that in the end we may be 
able to: look back on this new chapter—begun to-day—at a supreme 
moment in the world’s history, and at a happy moment in that of our 
own nation, with composure and no little pride in the results—which 
will have been your achievement and your tribute to the memory of 
him who has set you so fine an example—Hubert Parry. 
H. P. Aten, 
oS ee es 


Some Tributes to Sir Hubert Parry. 


“Whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes; and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing over.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The following extracts from articles which have appeared in 
various periodicals will certainly be of interest to any Collegians who 
have not previously set eyes upon them. It is not the custom for the 
R.C.M. Magazine to reprint matter from other journals, but the occa- 
sion is exceptional. The Editor feels that, as a supplement to the 
appreciations which appeared in our Memorial Number, some of the 
paragraphs given below throw further light upon certain aspects of Sir 
Hubert’s life and personality. 


The Eton College Chronicle (October 17th), 

“It is a fashion to say that Public Schools efface individuality—yet Hubert was 
a typical Public School man: that athletics are ‘adverse to artistic culturo—itubert 
was Keeper of the Field: that classics give a distaste for learning —lhibert loved 
Seod literature, wrote books that will live, and became himsolf a classic of the 
Hreat English School of Musicians. 

“Prom the artistic and religious atmosphere of his home, Highnam Court, near 
Gloucester, he came to Eton in 1861, a pupil of Russell Day, to board at Evans's 
the lustory of which House has been written by Major E. Gambier Parry, his half- 
brother. Some of us can remember him there, strikingly handsome and brilliant 
in personal grace, physical power and intellectual equipment. J, Foster taught 
him to practise part-songs with the Lytteltons and Edward Hamilton, from whom 
came the fitful origins of our Musical Society. He gained also from Sir F. Bridge, 
then in Windsor, and from encouragement by his friends in Mr, Cornish’s house, 
\ Magnificat by him was sung in Chapel while he was a boy, and he worked for 
lus Bachelor's degree at eighteen, and conducted a performance of the Exercise at 
Eton 

“Not only was he Keeper of the Field and Second Keeper of the Wall, but he 
captaine| Evans's House Eleven in 1866, when in three drawn matches Warre’s 
failed to take the Cup from them, though he was carried off the field on @ stretcher 
and straw had to be laid down in Keate’s Lane. It is also said that in another 
match, with a broken collar-bone, he tied down his left arm and played on, Mere 
is one of his own reminiscences: ‘A Jot of it (music) was going on, and boys used 
to come and sit in my room for me to play to them, and really preferred Bach 
and Handel and Mendelssohn and such.’ One of his fags, Herbert (now Lord) 
Gladstone, writes: ‘My first fag-master was Hubert Parry; we small boys wor- 
shipped him, for not only had he the best-deserved reputation for kindne » but 
he was a beautiful football player, and the sound of his voice and plano in the 
dawning days of his musical fame was something to remember; we did not under 
stand what a Bachelor of Music was, but we knew it Was a great lionour in the 
house 
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“A Suneral jn St, Paul's is an honour justly due from this country to a great 
alist, That ton boys should be the pall-bearers is a delightful thought, according 
well with Parry's love of youth. They will never forget so solemn a scene and 
service and it may even inspire them to ambitions of their own, while it proves 
tie School still wide in culture and in grateful sympathy with high ideals.”’ 


Lhe Westminster Gazette “October 8th), 

“But if Parry had never written a line of music himself, his influence in the 
musical sense would still haye been one of the most potent and stimulating of his 
me, Ils contributions to the Iterature of the art alone would have been amply 
sufliclent to secure him an abiding place in musical history. . . . No-one could 
have been less of the traditional pedagogue than one so full of life and spirit, so 
unconventional, so keenly conscious of the humorous side of things, so delightfully 
Iree from pomposity or affectation, so downright and direct in all his dealings, as 
Siv Hubert Parry.” 


Dr, Vaughan-Williams in The Music Student (November). 

“Walt Whitman says ‘Why are there men and women that while they are 
High: me sunlight expands my blood.’ Parry was one of these. You could not hear the 
sound of his volee or feel the touch of his hand without knowing that ‘virtue had 
sone out of him.’ It would not have mattered what we went to learn from him— 
It might have been mathematics or chemistry —luis magic touch would have made it 
flow with life. Malfa-dozen of his enthusiastic, eloquent words were worth a 
hundred learned expositions, . .. . 

“Parry tiught musle as a part of life. Was it necessiry for life that every 
pit should form an organic whole? So it must be in music: there must be no 
more filling up, every part must have {ts relation to the whole so that the whole 
Indy tive, Can we trace in life a process of evolution from the gern to the com 
plete organism? So we must read the story of music. . . The secret of Parry's 
Hredtness as & teacher was his broac-minded sympathy; his was not that so-called 
broad-imindedness whieh comes of want of conviction; his musical antipathies were 
very strong, and sometimes, in the opinion of those who disagreed with them, un- 
reasonable; but in appraising a composer's work he was able to set these on one 
slide and seo beyond them? 


G. 1. Holst in The Music Student (November). 


“My first impression of Sir Hubert Parry, on meeting him in 1892, was that at 
last T had met a great man who did not terrify me, It Was my first term at the 
Royal College of Mus ec, and £ think all paw students, like myself, must have felt 
erateful for his unfailing seniality and sympathy.” 





Lhomas F. Dunhill in The Monthly Musical Record (November). 

“Parry's consummate ma: tery In part-writing and his power of controlling massive 
choral forces led some of his almirers to speak of him as ‘the English Bach.’ ‘The 
compliment was doubtless appreciated, It is probable, however, that it gave him 
more pleasure when his old pupil, Vaughan-Williams (then studying at the Royal 
Colloge) declared, in making a presentation from the students on the occasion of 
Nis receiving the honour of Knighthood, that those who loved his music best pre- 
ferred to think of him as ‘the English Parry.’ 


“Regarding the work of contemporary composers he was fenerally reticent in 
expressing opinions, a fact whieh made his praise, when given, doubly valued. 
Tt is certain, however, that on many occasions when he said least he felt most, 
and that his reticence was a habit of mind (born perhaps of a fear of ill-timed 
Judgments) and did) not spring from lack of appreciation in any sense. A stray 
Word or hint from him meant more than an outburst of flattering compliments 
from less reliable critics. On the other hand, his enthusiasm for the achievements 
Of gifted executants knew no such limits. A great performance, whether by singer 
Mstrumenwuist, chole or orchestra, roused him to joy, which he ex: sed Without 
Mint or peserve in public or in private, 

“Ilis erities may sometimes have called him int 
was Intolerant of oll shams ana insincerities, of bare formalities, and the dry 
bones of pedagogism. When asked to suggest a motto to adorn the cover of the 
KC. Magasine his wsponse was “the Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life 
The whole of his government of the Institution he served and Joved so well testified 
to his belief in these words. ; nies 

“Parry held many proud positions, and was the re 
including the first baronetey ever franted to 


distinetion he valued most Was the Directorship of his beloved Royal College, over 
Which he presided like the father of a big fami surrounded by “those who ‘loved 


htm and recognised the srandeur of his character. 


olerant. They were right. He 


cipient of numerous honours, 
‘tL musician. But it is certain that the 
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Programme of Memorial Concert at South Place Institute (December 15th). 

“Considerable emphasis has been laid on the probable loss to British music 
consequent on the complete occupation of Sir Hubert’s time in the performance of 
the duties and activities attached to the position of Direcor of the RCM. But one 
who knows him intimately reassures us on this point; he writes: ‘He has toki me 
himself many times that if you gave him a holiday with nothing to do but write, 
not a note would come into his head: Dut if he was working at high pressure, 
looking after the Royal College, attending Committees, lecturing and conducting, 
With apparently every minute full, music would come rushing into his Drain, and 
out of it On to paper, at any odd moment that he could find time to write it All 
his work was done at high pressure’ ee 

“AS illustrating his kindness of heart and consideration, another of his pupils, 
Well known to South Place audiences, writes :-—A certain young musician, while 
Still a student at the Royal College of Music, made a setting of Browning's 'Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’ which was produced, and had its day of success, arry himself 
attending the first performance. At the time Sir Hubert was himself actually en- 
aged on a setting of the same poem, but in order not to interfere with the chance 
of popularity of his pupil's work he kept his back for years, and it is only com- 
paratively recently that Sir Hubert’s masterly setting appeared. Even then he 
thought fit to apologise to his old pupil for ‘trespassing on his domain!’ ” 


_— —+- ao 


Our New Director. 

The Editor is happy to be able to include in this number of the 
Magazine a photograph of Dr. H, P. Allen, and is indebted to Messrs, 
Elliott and Fry for their kindness in allowing a reproduction of this 
picture to be made. 

It would have been a fitting procedure to accompany the illustra- 
tion with an appreciative notice of Dr. Allen's activities in the cause of 
music prior to the appointment which has now brought him so 
prominently before us. Anyone who knows our Director will r salise 
at once, however, that such a project would never have received his 
sanction ! , 

Nevertheless the Editor had the temerity to seek, and the great 
good fortune to obtain, permission to print a bare diary of some of the 
chief events of Dr. Allen's career. This alone will assuredly interest 
all readers of the Magazine. It has been compiled with the kind assis- 
tance of Mr. Henry G. Ley, a distinguished Collegian, who, as organist 
of Christ Church, has been closely associated with Dr, Allen and 
musical life in Oxford for several years. 

HUGH PERCY ALLEN. 

Born at Reading, 1869. 

Organist, St. Saviour’s, Reading, 1880. 

Organist, Tilehurst Church, 1884. 

Organist, Eversley Parish Church, 1886. 

Assistant Music Master, Wellington College, 1887. 

Assistant Organist, Chichester Cathedral, 1887. 

elected Organ Scholar, Christ's College, Cambridge, 1892. 

Organist, St. Asaph Cathedral, 1897. 

(Three weeks after his arrival in St. Asaph he organised and gave 
a performance of the “‘Matthew’’ Passion in the Cathedral, and later 
directed a rendering of the Brahms ‘‘Requiem’’), 
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Organist, ly Cathedral, 1898. 

Took degrees of Mus. Doc. Oxford , and M.A. Cambridge, 1899. 

Succeded Dr. James Taylor as Organist of New C ollege, Oxford, 
1901, 

Oxford he became Conductor of the Oxford Bach Choir 
(originally the Choral and Philharmonic Society), founded an orchestra 
of his own, and took a prominent part in the life of the University 
Musical Club. Acted as Examiner for Degrees in the Universities of 
Oxford and Wales. Conducted and organised the music for the 
Oxford Pageant in 1907, also for several performances of the 
OLU TDS: 

Appointed Conductor of the London Bach Choir, 1907. 

Became Director of Music at the University of Reading in sueces- 
sion to Sir Walter Parratt, 1908, 

Appointed lellow of New College, 1908. 

Director of Music, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 1908. 

Choragus to the University of Oxford, in succession to Dr. Har- 
wood, 1909, 

Appointed Conductor, Leeds Festival, 1918. 

Conducted and organised the Oxford Bach lestival, 1914. 

Sub-Warden of New College, 1916-7 

Junior Proctor of the University, 1917-1918. 

Professor of Music at Oxford, in succession to Sir Walter 
Parratt, L918. 
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Memorial Service. 


“In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die 


» yet is their hope 
full of immortality.’—Wispom 111, 


Nothing commonplace or ordinary found its way into the very 
beautiful Memorial Service at which the principals, professors and 
pupils of the Royal Academy and Royal College did honour to those 
of their number who have fallen in the war. The service took place 
in the Temple Church on the afternoon of March 19th, and opened with 
the singing of Byrde’s ‘‘Instorum Anime,’ followed by Mr. F. 
Corder’s Elegy for twenty-four violins and organ, played by students 
of the RA.M. Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘‘There is an old belief” was then 
sung by College pupils, and to many present vivid memories were 
awakened of that funeral service in St, Paul's Cathedral in October 
last, when this same ‘‘Song of Farewell’? formed part of the tribute 
paid to its well-loved composer. ° 

The Lord’s Prayer having been recited, a brief interval for silent 
prayer followed, the solemn pause being broken by the exquisite sing- 
ing by the ets tag choir of Dr. Walford Davies’ short Requiem ‘‘Out 

f the deep,” “IT will lift up mine eves,’’ and “I heard a voice.’ The 
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lesson from 1. Cor. xv. was read by Canon E. Sheppard (Sub-Dean of 
the Chapels Royal and Hon. Chaplain to the R.A.M.), and the list 





of the fallen musicians followed. ‘The prayers were read by Canon FE. 
W. Barnes (Master of the Temple), and the Postlude “In Memoriam,” 
for violins and organ, was specially written by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. The musical arrangements were made by Major Walford 
Davies and Dr. H. W. Richards. 
The following names of Members of the R.C.M, were read at 
the Service, 72 Memoriam :— 








RUPERT BOROwWSsKI. HIERBERT Norn HosKina, 

GILBERT HEARN BREACH. ELt THuUpson, 

ERIC BROWN. JOSEPIL KNOWLES IRELAND. 

GEORGE SAINTON KAYE BUTTERWORTH HARRY DUKINEIELD JONES, 

PHILIP EVERSHED CHAPMAN, CLAUD PERCY MACKNESS, 

DONALD JOHN SruartT CHAPMAN EDWARD MASON, 

ERNEST COSTER. ALBERT Mipaney 

CHARLES DIXON, ALFRED GEORGE MILLARD, 

ROGER MACDONNELL EVANSON HARRY Revrorn, 

WILFRID RUPERT BUCKNALL EYRE ERIC WALTER Roper 

ERNEST BRISTOW FARRAR LEONARD SADGROVE 

SEYMOUR THOMAS GOODWIN KENNETIC BRUCE STUART. 

ADOLPHE GOOSSENS. WILLIAM HIBBERT WANKLYN, 

WILFRID JOHN HARE, FRANCIS PURCELL Warre 

JOUN HATCHMAN, ARTITUR BENTAMIN WILKINSON, 

ARTHUR CLEMENTS ILEBERDEN Crain Keim Foyur Wrramr. 
RW 

2 —4—___- 


Recollections of a Sojourn in Holland, 


“He travels best that knows when to retin, 
THOMAS MIDDLETON 


Many years ago, now, on leaving the College and proceeding to 
Weimar for the purpose of a few months’ summer work with Busoni, I 
spent a week en route in wandering about the quaint cities and canal 
side towns of Holland. 

I little thought that J should, twenty years later, come to be so 
much better acquainted with this country and its interesting inhabi- 
tants and spend so lone a time there, as has recently been my 
lot. About two years ago I crossed over to give some Recitals in 
Amsterdam, The Hague, ete., and owing to the submarine troubles, 
Was compelled to stay much longer than I had planned, But it was a 
case of “‘an ill wind, ete.,”’ for this gave me an opportunity of really 
getting to know the people and _ their language, and further chances 
of playing to most sympathetic and intelligent audiences, as well as of 
mixing up with their musical life, 

People here seem to have an idea that the Dutch were pro-German 
in their sympathies, but my experience has shown me that the reverse 
is distinctly the case, although it would be more correct to say that 
they are pro-Ally (or pro-French) rather than pro-English, for it will be 
a long time before the Boer War is forgotten, with its exayperated, 
and often untrue, statements of what happened in the Transvaal, 


ee 
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But the Hollanders and the English have much in common—love 
of home, habits of colonising, old national traditions on sea and land, 
their independence, not forgetting that there is very much that is 
common to both, Janguages. They, as we, are a very conservative 
people, for it takes a good deal to shift a Dutchman’s opinion when 
once it is formed, 

lor this reason, it was refreshing to find that in music, parti- 
cularly, the Dutch are very progressive and anxious to hear the latest, 
without in any way losing their reverence and love for the classics. 

Whilst I was in Amsterdam I heard some French, Spanish and 
Russian music that was quite new to me, and the next night in the 
same hall (the small hall of the Concertgebouw, holding 400 people, 
where all the Recitals are given) three Beethoven Sonatas for piano 
and violin were performed; in the big hall (holding 2,000 people) I 
heard various interesting programmes played by Mengelberg and his 
splendid orchestra, including the Tschaikowsky ‘‘Pathétique,” the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, Eugen d’Albert in the Emperor Concerto 
and the Schubert Wanderer Fantasie (arranged by Liszt for piano and 
orchestra) in his old wonderful form. 

I heard also an Organ Concerto, the Mozart FE. flat Concerto for 
{wo pianos; and, most interesting of all, a wonderfully fine performance 
of the’ Matthew Passion with the veteran Messchaert Singing the chief 
part, backed up by other very fine soloists and a magnificent choir of 
boys’ and mixed voices. 

There is the old-fashioned custom. still obtaining in the concert- 
world of Holland, that of having an interval (lasting at least 15 
minutes) half way through a Concert. It has the disadvantage of 
lengthening the Concert, but it is a delightful opportunity for friends 
to meet, for them to discuss and criticise the artists and performances, 
and it is refreshing: (to say nothing of the excellent Dutch coffee and 
tea!) to have a break in the middle of a serious programme. Another 
unbreakable rule—and audiences are severely jumped on by the critics 
if they transeress—is “no applause” ever between the movements of 
a work. 

Onee—in Utrecht it was—I gave a Recital beginning with a series 
of classical pieces (Haydn Variations, Beethoven, and Brahms), and 
having played rather well, as I felt I had, it was most disconcerting to 
receive no applause whatever until the whole series, in this case, was 
completed; but at length my audience expressed itself very kindly. 

May I offer a word of advice to anyone who may eventually travel, 
either to Holland or France, or any other country? In the matter of 
foreign languages, make up your mind that you will learn the tongue 
spoken in the land where you are going to reside. Everyone will try to learn 
English from vou, but go the length even of being rude and refuse, 


ds soon as you can get alone somehow. to speak your own language. 
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This advice was not tendered to me when starting on my travels, and 
I found every foreigner practising: his English on me, with the result 
that I hardly learnt any German worth mentioning, in my first six 
months. 

In Holland I did the reverse, which paid much better, for people 
were surprised to find a foreigner speaking their language. I used to 
get into conversation with people in trains, for I travelled about a 
great deal (especially from Amsterdam to The Hague through quaint 
old Haarlem and through the acres of tulip, hyacinth and narcissus 
fields at Hillegom), and I picked up Dutch in this way, and also by 
reading the paper every day with a dictionary to assist me, — Unfor- 
tunately Dutch resembles German a good deal, especially in all short 
words, and as I used to speak German fluently, my early efforts at 
Dutch often led me into using a German word instead of a Dutch one. 
For instance, ‘I have a good mother” in Duteh is “Tk heb eenc goede 
moeder,’’ and in German, “Ich habe eine gute mutter,’ in which you 
will at once see the resemblance. So at first. one got mixed, and on 
two or three occasions I heard people whisper, ‘Oh, he’s a ‘Moff? ” 
(Moff being the equivalent of ‘Boche”); and I was at pains immediately 
to explain that I was an Englishman who had been able to speak 
German. All was merry and bright directly that was understood, but 
this showed me how the Boche was disliked by the man in the street, 
or rather, the train! 

The piano question was as difficult in Holland as anywhere else. 
One night I played on a Pleyel, the next night on a Steinway, and 
perhaps a day or two afterwards on a Bechstein, this being due to the 
great expense and difficulty of transport. I had a fearful tussle with a 
piano in Amsterdam at my first Recital, the trouble being that my 
upright (the only piano I could get in a year) was very easy and light 
in action and the Concert Grand very heavy and soft-hammered; my 
first item being the Bach Chromatic Mantasia and Fugue. Beware of 
soft hammers ! 

An amusing, but at the time most painful, incident happened to me 
at a Chopin Recital I gave, also in Amsterdam. A friend advised me 
to get some thermogene wool and wear it day and night on my 
shoulders to cure rheumatism that had suddenly troubled me. This 
was all very well dry, but when I got warm with my efforts of playing, 
then the trouble began, for the heat acted on this wool, and I was 
nearly roasted alive for the last half of my programme. Don’t wear 
a thermogene-wool suit at Concerts ! 

[ played at Haarlem two or three times and found the people most 
sympathetic. It is a dear quaint old town. The wonderful church 
right in the city’s centre, with little houses nestling tight up against it, 
is a marvel of old world architecture. Its organ is huge and interest 
ing, inasmuch as that Bach is said to have played on it. I was once 


there during a terrific thunderstorm, and also for an organ-recital 
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(nearly the same thing !), but was disappointed in the quality of the 
instrument and also in the acoustic properties. 

The Vranz Hals Museum is always delightful, though the collec- 
tion has been moved recently and is no longer in the old Stadthuis 
close by the church, but is now a little way out of the town. 

It was my privilege to meet the curator of the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam, Baron van Riemsdijk. He and his family were great 
lovers of music and I spent many pleasant hours with them, not to 
forget wanderings with him in the picture galleries which then (1917) 
were often closed to the public on account of the scarcity of coal. The 
Dutch suffered a great deal from lack of food and coal, and even quite 
wealthy people had to make one room do for a living room as it was 
impossible to get the furnaces going for the central heating with which 
most houses in Holland are fitted. It was terribly difficult: to practise 
that winter, for often, when in an hotel, I had only peat in my stove 
and very little heat from it. 

A short while ago a cake of Pears’ soap cost 9s., a pound of tea 
Cost 20s., and people would pay any price for good cotton, woollen 
things, etc, Matches were always procurable, and IT brought back 50 
hoxes once, which were all confiscated, to my sorrow (I had bought them 

presents), but T got them all back, through a kind friend at court, 
and most acceptable they were. 

I seem rather to have wandered from anything to do with music. 
In April, 1917, 1 was walking wong a street in Amsterdam when sud- 
denly T spied Frederic Lamond on the opposite side. Having mutual 
friends, though we had never met, | made myself known to him, He 
had just arrived over the frontier and scarcely knew anybody, so seemed 
glad of company. = This was the beginning of many very pleasant 
meetings, and [ found Lamond a most interesting and delightful 
person, Recent events do not alter the opinion I formed of him, for 
his conversation, and attitude generally, led me to believe that he is a 
true Briton, but one who had been placed in very unhappy and awkward 
circumstanees by the war. I heard him play many times and he was 
in wonderful form, and did some splendid things, such as the 32 
Variations of Beethoven, the i aeuiieia B flat minor Concerto 
(which he was almost the first » play in England, at least 25 years 
ago), besides big? Liszt works ae a Sonata of Glazounow. 

One night he and I had spent the evening together with a Russian 
Jewish violinist, named Schmioller. Lamond could talk no Dutch, 
Schméller no English, so the conversation had to be c arried on mostly 
in German (Schméller did most of it, for | couldn’t and wouldn't 
speak more than enough not to be impolite and Lamond listened to S. 
on Russian polities). On eventually leaving the hotel at midnight, two 
Dutchmen pease us in the street and, hearing German, they hissed us 


and called out “Moffs’! This was rather rich as we were all three 
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“Allies”! Moral: Don’t speak German in Dutch streets. I have 
even heard people asked to shut up when speaking German in a tram; 
this at The Hague. 

This last place reminds me of lovely green woods, warm sunshine, 
and spring flowers; and also of the seaside place of Scheveningen and 
its sandy shore. 

The Hague, with its surroundings, is an ideal place for an Easter 
holiday, though I would not advise anyone to go this year, on account 
of the shortage of things in general. 

I played at Scheveningen, in the Kurhaus, last September, with the 
Hague Residentie Orchestra under René Baton (a good name for a 
conductor surely) from Paris. Some kind friend presented me with 
a huge spray of dahlias after my performance (one has to get used to 
floral tributes in Holland, for men receive them nearly as much as the 
lady artists), but it was whipped up by a cabby who came to fetch a 
regular collection of others that had been offered to a local violinist 
who had also performed on this occasion! 

This last visit was made memorable by the pleasure of meeting 
old friends who were interned in Holland on their release from 
Ruhleben, amongst whom were Edgar Bainton, Benjamin Dale, Percy 
Hull (of Gloucester), and others. We spent some quite merry times 
together, reviving old memories and discussing their chances of 
wangling medical boards and getting back to England. 

Many of our composers’ works have been performed and much 
appreciated in Holland, amongst them several works of lear, 
Benjamin Dale's Viola Fantasie (played by Lionel ‘Pertis and the 
Mengelberg Orchestra), works by Balfour Gardiner, Vaughan Williams, 
Frank Bridge and others, particularly in two Orchestral Concerts con- 
ducted recently by Edgar Bainton in Amsterdam and The Hague. 

I played the Dunhill Piano and Violin Sonata in D minor (No, 1) 
twice recently in Holland, where it met with a very hearty reception 
both by audience and critics. That very excellent pianist, Myra Hess, 
is already a great favourite over there. Frederic Lamond and Eugen 
d’Albert (both British born) have long been two of the favourite 
pianists of the day in Holland as well as in other countries. — Lionel 
Tertis’ wonderful viola playing aroused great excitement. Kathleen 
Parlow had a tremendous success with her last tours and must have 
made quite a little fortune. This was all very encouraging as a set-off 
against the shoals of German artists who were continually sent over to 
show what the Fatherland could produce, and [ think our people have 
managed to hold their own well against all comers. 

The Dutch artists of to-day include a few very first-class per- 
formers and some go-ahead composers, Dirk Schafer is a tremendous 
Pianist. I cannot recall his having appeared in London, though he is 


known almost everywhere on the Continent. His compositions include a 
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yood pianoforte quintett, a violin Sonata and much piano music. Louis 
Zimmerman, leader of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, is a magnificent 
violinist. For a few years he was in London (at the R.A.M.), but 
returned to take up the post of Jeader under Mengelberg. Evert 
Cornelis is a fine conductor and pianist, and Peter van Aanroy at The 
Ilapue is a very fine conductor. 

I had several interesting interviews with William Mengelberg- 
His house is a veritable museum of antiques; furniture, enamel-work, 
painting on china, glass, ete., ete. 

He was very amused when I told him that already about 40 people 
had told me they had thought I must be his brother on account of the 
strong’ resemblance between us. It will probably amuse the audience, 
when I step out to play a Concerto under his baton, which may be next 
season ! - 

Of course there are war-profiteers in Holland, and apropos of this 
a little story may be entertaining. A certain farmer, very nouveau 
riche indeed, was dining at the celebrated Restaurant “Louis Seize’ in 
Amsterdam, and during his meal the waiter was impudent—at least the 
diner thought so. After a few moments’ altercation he said to him, 
“TP you don’t at-once apologise to me, I will call Mr. Seize himself !”’ 

There is also the yarn about the man who, when dining in the 
train, ordered a bottle of Grand Manier to drink with his dinner, and 
also asked the waiter to hurry up with the potatoes to eat with his 
oysters ! 

As we can no longer go to Berlin—for a new outlook and fresh 
thought is what we all need from time to time—I don’t see why such an 
artistic centre as Amsterdam should not provide a very fruitful sub- 
stitute. The city itself, as are also so many others (though in a smaller 
way, such as The Hague, Rotterdam, Leiden, Haarlem), is most 
picturesque and interesting and stimulating to the imagination. From 
April to the end of June is the best time for the outdoor beauties, and 
from October to the end of April for the musical life. You will find 
a great deal of music cultivated in the Dutch home life, and any would- 
be artist who can perform well in some line or other (not necessarily a 
trombone soloist or double-bass player!) is sure to have a good time. 

I must not forget to mention Groningen, where 2,000: of our Royal 
Naval Division were interned. The night I gave a Concert in the 
Camp was perishing cold, and about 400 men—(the poor things had 
only one stove going and they were half-frozen)—listened most atten- 
tively to a quile serious programme, including the Chopin Funeral 
March Sonata, during which all the warmth went from my hands and 
they became like ice, and I don’t know yet how I managed to push my 
way through the final presto! 

These sailors were very popular in the Dutch towns and their naval 
uniform always commanded respect. Their camp was most interest- 
ing, and their brass-band, their carpentering shop, and their stage (for 
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lectures, plays, concerts, etc.) are the things which impressed me most 
and seemed to be the chief means of breaking the terrible monotony of 
the 4 years’ internment of these poor fellows. But they always ap- 
peared cheery and evidently did all they could to make the best of a 
bad job. 

Opera (The Dutch Opera and The Wagner Society) is a most 
successful affair in Holland. 

I did not go to any Richard Strauss Opera performances (a wonder- 
ful company was sent from Berlin as prupaganda, and rumour has it * 
that during a rehearsal Strauss was suddenly taken very ill, and it was 
supposed that he had eaten more than was good for him, after less rich 
food in Berlin!), but a friend offered me a good seat for ‘Parsifal,” 
which I had never seen. The chorus was amateur but the soloists were 
very first-rate people, and, though not a great Opera-lover, IT must say 
that T was most impressed and witnessed a very beautiful performance 

Besides places mentioned above, try to visit Delft, Allemaar, 
Middelbere near Flushing, with its fine tower and very beautiful square 
full of quaint buildings and lovely trees; Giethoorn (a town built entirely 
on wooden piles), Arnhem and other places, in the beautiful province of 
Gelderland, and for sea-air and a quiet time nothing can beat Santvoort, 
Noordwijk and Bergen. 

Well, I think this must be exceeding the limit. My last words will 
be just to express a wish that some who read my little account of a few 
things that happened during my sojourn in a most interesting’ country 
will experiment for themselves and enjoy the hospitality and happiness 
which was extended to me by a people for whom T have long had a 
great respect and affection, 


HERBERT FRYER, 
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College Concerts. 
‘Music does all our joys refine.” 
JOUN OLDIAM, 
Thursday, February 6th Bpitri ka sar de e (Wiisoné hol 
bac tt é : E SDUTIL 3 JAKE, ATOC.M, son Schou), 
1. QUARTET for Strings, in FE flat (K 428) Accompanists 
ib ws Mozart HILDA M. Kien (Exhibitioner) 
GERTRUDE NEWSHAM, JOHN PENNINGTON CONSTANCE STOCK DIIDGH 
Scholar), SYBIL MATURIN, A.R.C.M., EDWARD as ; 
ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. (Dove Scholar) Friday, February 14th 
SONGisecctese isi ntrancing a 
= ‘ps eee st Bien Dion 1s 1, FANTASIA on Christmas Carols... 
DANIEL JONES (Scholar). — Kr Sol KR. Vaughan Williams 
=the aie ooo ae for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra 
3. I IANO} ORTE SOLO, Solo—WALTER CLAPPERTON (Scholar) 
Variations and fugue on a theme by 2. AIR...Ah me, my heart is heavy (ans) 
: Handel, Op, 24 ...ccsescesssreeeseee BrQHms athe ee Berl ’ 
KATHLEEN COOPER, A.R.C.M. (Pringle Scholar) K. VIVIAN Worrn (Scholar) ae 
4. SONGS. , ‘ 3. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
a. O men from the flelds...7ferbert Hughes | in G. Minor, No, 2...C. Saint-Saens 
4. Uphill . os shaved 2 ... Harold Darke | FrorA McGinn Oiallmark Seholar) 
ELENA HUGHES 4. SONG The Recruit 77. Bal fo ardi 
yee * a : a SO} awe] our Gardiner 
5. QU ARTET for Piano and Strings, in W. TOPLISS GREEN (Student, late Scholar). 
. ( minor, op. BO! cs devsdiccsetesete OP AIS 5. SYMPHONY No. 2 in CG, op. 61 
CEcr. E. M DIXxoNn (Clementi Exhibitioner). Schumann 


LENA CHISHOLM (Associated Board, New Conductor—Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, D,C.1 
, Net dey 


South Wales Exhibitioner) LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc 
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Thursday, February 27th: 
1. QUARTED for Strings, in C minor, 
Op. 166 No, 1 (MS)...C. V. Stanford 
(Pirst Performance) 
JOUN PENNINGTON (Scholar), 
GERTRUDE NEWSHAM, 

SYBIL MATURIN, A.R.C.M., 
EDWARD ROBINSON, A.LO.M. (Dove Scholar) 
2. SONGS... 

a, Teobel 
hs. Love went a-riding 
Frank Bridge 
RUTH JIOSKEN, 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLO...fwo Preludes... 


S: Rachmaninow 


a. G major db. G minor, 
YVONNE; SAWYER, ARCOM, (Grove 
Haxhibitioner), 
4. VIOLONCELLO SOLOS 


a. Lewende, Op. Bocce D'Ambrosio 
b. Scherzo, Op, B.c../Zamilton Hartly 
EDWAItD ROBINSON, ATLOM. (Dove Scholar) 
6 SBONGiievese. wilt Nil......Navier Leroux 


FAY YEATMAN, 
Violin Obbligato Dorothea M. Chiistison, 


ATOM 
6, QUARTET for Strings, in’ A minor, 
Ops BL, NOW 2. crvesstevivcsreccssveses Brahms 


DoROTHEA MM. CIERISTISON, ARCOM, 
Doris HOUGIETON, A.R.C.M, (Gowland 
Harrison Exhibitioner), 

SypE, MATURIN, ARCOM 
S. Dorowiy THURELE, AR.Cat (Gowland: 
Harrison Exhibitioner), 
Accompanists 
IsAnren 1 BEDLINGTON, ELLA  GRACI 
ARM, CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, 





INFORMAL CONCERT. 


Tuesday, March gth. 


ORGAN SOLO. 

Sonata in G major (first movement). 

i. Elgar 
IlowarpD Wire (Scholar), 
SONG) aistesrsass Cecilia . Vutllermes 
NeLnin KNIGHT. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO, 

Sonata, op. 10 (first movement) 








Beethoven 
Mary B, St. C. OLIVER, 
SONATA for Pianoferte and Violin... 
Sybil Salaman 
Synit, SALAMAN and DOROTITEA CHRISTISON, 
SONG,..The beat of a passionate heart.. 
AM. Phillips 
CONSTANCE TAYLOR (Scholar), 
VIOLONCELLO SOT.O...Elegy...... Van Goéns 
MAvurick HARDY, 
PIANOFORTE SOUV.O...Night Fancies... 
B. J. Dale 
Eprin Dr JERSEY, 
SONGS. 
a. The Fairy Lough ...... C. V. Stanford 
o A Batlinure Ballad H. Hughe 
Erner BUCHANAN, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Jig from ‘Hands 
aeross the Centuries” aK Parry 
BERTHA BOWMAN, 
VOCAT, QUARTET, 

The Lord is my shepherd.........! Sch 
Prien BUCHUANAN, TELBENA HUGHES 
MARY EMANVERL, ETTA SCOTT. 
Accompanists— 

TSOREL BEDLINGTON, DOROTHEA CHRISTISON, 
M, LoviIse LocKUART, ELLA GEACH 








es 
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ORGAN RECITAL BY PUPILS OF 
THE COLLEGE. 


Thursday, March 6th. 





1, FANTASIA in F minor .. . Mozart 
REGINALD ARMITAGE (Scholar). 





2. SUITE for Violin and Organ (three 


movements) .. Rheinberger 
JOUN PENNINGTON (Scholar). 








RicvwARD W. EpMuUNDS (Assd. Bd. Exhibitioner) 


3, FUGUE in G minor . 
HELEN T, YOUNG (Exhibitioner). 
4)\SONG® ...siteves DCCs mrvvereete vce Wagner 
EVALINE BINGHAM (Exhibitioner). 

5. TWO CHORAL PRELUDES............ 
S. Karg-Llert 
a. What God does is well done. 
4. Now thank we all our God. 
MARY TREVELYAN, A.R.CM. (George Carter 
Scholar). 
6. SONATA for Violoncello, in C major... 
G. dall 'Abaco 


Bach 





Mangonif B. Epes (Assd. Ba. Exhibitioner). 


7. SONATA in © minor (last movement) 
Reubke 
CHARLES LOFTUOUSE. 
8 SONGS. 
a. Wad T the Teaven’s embroidered 
cloths Douglas Stewart (Student) 
b. ADSCNCE ......:eeee Lasthope Martin 
JOUN W. TLUNTINGTON (Scholar) 
9 CHORAL PRELUDE in B minor 
César Franck 
Itvuai ©. Ross (Scholar). 
Accompanists 


ISABEL I BEDLINGTON, ELLA GEACH, A.R.CM., 


CreiL KE. M. DIXON (Clementi Exhibitioner). 


SECOND INFORMAL CONCERT. 


Tuesday, March 8th. 


ORGAN SOLO... Postlude ...C. V. Stanford 
JOUN Le CLARKE. 
SONG) scssveiessce’ ODITIG. SONM apeececeeete Haydn 
DAISY M. HUpSsON,. : 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Capriccio, op. 116, 
No, 7 Seesadeteatee ’ 
JOYCE M. SIMONS 
STRING QUARTET in A minor— 
Scherzo and Finale...£. Alar jorie Barton 
DoROTHEA CHRISTISON, ETHEL BUCHANAN, 
Nona BAILEY, Epiti CHURTON 
SONG aiviateescccse Ah, mio cor ......... Handel 
MARY EMANUEL. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Caprice in F sharp 
TNITOL csccnseccenccascanerteastoact¥y I. Bridge 


WIODIN “SOLO! "SsisccspresssbstyeuvecsnsGestiten LETHON 
Sarabande and Double from Sonata in B 
minor, for Violin alone. 

OLIVE BOWEN. 

SONG ... I triumph! I triumpht...Carissimi 
LANCE WILLETT. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Sonata in F sharp 
major, op. 78 (first movement)... 

Beethoven 


Brahms 











HELEN T. YOUNG. 
Becceenasace Dreams ............ AL. V. White 
Mary E. GIBSON. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Ballade in G minor... 


( “ho pi n 


SONG 


CHARLES T. LOFTHOUSE. 





CECIL E 


NO. 


2 





SONGS. 
a. Amarilli ...... Teystaceateas ateeentc Caceint 
A. Gia i sole dal Gange arlattt 
URSULA GALE. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO... 

Nocturne | from pare 
Scherzo | atiniatere Surte \ York Bowen 
ISABEL E. BEDLINGTON. 

SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in 
A major (first movement)......... Brahms 
CATHERINE CAMPBELL, ESME IREDALE 


Accompanists— 
M. DINON, ELIZABETH E. POWELL, 
HILDA M, KLEUN, ELLA GRACIL. 


Thursday, March zoth. 


SONATA for 
in I. minor 


Pianeforte and Violin, | 
first performance)... 
Arthur Benjamin (Schoku) 


ARTILUR TSENJAMIN (Scholar) 


Doris MHouGHroN, ARCOM. (Gowland 
Harrison Exhibitioner). 
2. SONG... ... Starry woods MM. PaAtllips 
Doris M. TOMKINS | 
3. VARIATIONS for Violoncello and | 
Pianoforte, in B minor... | 
S. ColeridgeTaylor | 


JULIUS LANGNER (Scholar,) ESTHER WILLAN, 
4. SONATA for two Pianofortes, in B flat... 


Clementi 





Crem BE. M. DIXON, BETTY POWELL, AR.CM. | 
(Clementi Exhibitioners) 

SONGS... | 
Early morning Graham Peel | 
Were I a king Goring Thomas | 

GRORGE W. TLONTINGTON (Scholar) 

6 QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strings, | ¢ 
in A major, op. 81 .Duordkh | 
LAURA N. LOUGILNAN. 
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Doris Hoveuron, Av.c.at, (Gowland-Harri- 
son Exhibitioner), DOROTHBA M, CURISTISON, 
ARO AL, SYBIT MATURIN, ARCOM, 
Donorny TUUELE, ARCOM, (Gowlind 
Harrison Exhibitioner). 
Accompanists— 
ELLA GEACH, ARCOM, 


Crem BE. M. Dixon (Clementi Bxhibitioner), 


S 


Tuesday, March 25th. 

1. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
in A minor, op, 16 Grieg 
Mararry NEWBORN, Aro, CExXhibittoner), 

‘Conducted by Mr ADRIAN BOUL), 

2 BALLAD of Meshullometh (Judith). 
Parry 

Donoruy SMUrHARD (Schol), 
3 \ SONG OF AGINCOURT, for Orehostra 
(irst performance) oo. C. V. Stanford 
Written in commemoration of those Mem- 
bers of ‘The Royal College of Music who 
foueht. worked and died for their Country 
1914-18), and dedicated (by Gracious Permis 
jon) to the Patron, Ilis Majesty King 
George V. 
4. SONG... Mephistopheles’ Song, ‘ 
Moussorgsky 
WALTER J. SAULT, (Scholar), 

5. SYMPHONY Wo, 1, in © minor, op, G8... 
Brahms 
2 Andante 
3. Un poco allerretto 6 erazloso. 





1. Un poco sostenuto, Allegro, 


stonulo 


} Adagio, Pid andante, Allegro non troppo. 
ma con brio, 
Conductor Sit CHARLES V. STANFORD, D,C.Tay 
L.0., MA, Mus, 10¢ 


The R.C.M. Union. 


© The just man pesseth cea, 


¢ vemaineth.”? 
DOSTOEVSKY, 


but his ligh 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


The Annual Meeting of the R.C.M. Union took place at College on 


Thursday afternoon, January 16th, 


attached to it since it was the first occasion on which Professor FH. 


Allen appeared as President of the Union, 


the large number of members present 


recently returned from Active Service. 


President. After the Minutes had be 


at 8.30, and special importance 
P 
It was also noteworthy for 
among them many who had but 


The chair was taken by the 


en read he presented the Annual 


Report and Audited Accounts for the year, and alluded to the College 


and Union in a_ speech greatly 


appreciated by everyone pre- 


sent. Dr. Emily Daymond made a verbal Report on the Loan [*und, 


which is 
ensuing year of the powers w 


over £300. The Hon. Officers were 


Mr. M. Muir Mackenzie, Dr. E 


in a satisfactory condition, and obtained an extension for the 


ith regard to the surplus of the Fund 


re-elected. 
mily Daymond, and Miss Phoebe 


Walters were elected to the General Committee to fill the vacancies 
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caused by the retirement of Mr. Claude Aveling, Mrs. Bindon and Miss 
Margaret Stoddart, who had served for six years consecutively and 
were therefore not eligible for re-election. 

Miss Betty Buchanan, Miss Betty Powell, Mr. Ivor Gurney and 
Mr. Dan Jones were elected to fill the vacancies caused by the retire 
ment under Rule 8 of Mr. George Ball, Miss Winifred Hill, Mr. 
rederick Holding, and Mr. Arthur Hedges. 

At the conclusion of the Business Meeting Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and in a charming speech 
weleomed the new President on behalf of the Union. This was cordially 
seconded by Sir Walter Parratt, supported by Mr. Thomas Dunhill, and 
carried with enthusiasm and a storm of applause. 

I’veryone then adjourned for tea, and at 5 o'clock Major Walford 
Davies very kindly gave a Lecture on ‘‘Music during the War and 
after,’’ which was most suggestive and inspiring, and was listened to 
with rapt attention, A fuller account appears elsewhere in the 
Magazine, 

MR. MUIR MACKENZIE. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 22nd, Mr. Muir Mackenzie gave 
a very memorable party to College Union members in the Middle 
‘Temple Hall. The surroundings were unique, and the atmosphere of 
happiness and deep content pervading everyone and everything sprang 
from the exquisitely gracious hospitality he and Mrs. Muir Mackenzie 
extended to all their guests. The occasion appeared notable then— 
an oasis of delight—but now it assumes a double significance in the 
hearts of all who were there, for it seems as if so Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
had taken farewell of the College folk to whom he has been so true a 
friend, planning for their happiness to the end. 

Less than a month later, on April 18th (Good Friday), he died. 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie was a member of the Union General and Loan 
Fund Committees, and his interest showed itself in countless ways. 
Twice he gave large parties to the Union at the Temple; in his 
generosity he made a yearly donation to the funds of the Society, while 
his attendances at all business or social meetings and his helpful 
counsel were unfailing. 

Deep and wide is the sorrow for his death, and hundreds of mem- 
bers who were privileged to come into contact with him will feel his 
loss as a grief both personal and collective. 

A wreath of scarlet and white flowers (the College Colours) was 
sent from the Union for his funeral. 


FORTHCOMING ARRANGEMENTS. 


It has been resolved that the Union Annual ‘‘At Home” shall be 
held during the Summer Term, but as the date is dependent on that 
of several other important College fixtures which are as yet dateless, 
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the General Committee of the Union hope to meet at the end of April 
or beginning of May to fix the day for the ‘At Home.” Due notice 
of this and full particulars will be sent to all Members as early as 
possible in the term. 

Marton M. Scorr, Hlon. Secretary, 


—_—_+——_-—— 


What the R.C.M. has done for the Troops 
through the Y.M.C.A. 


“Things done well 
And with a care exempt thenselves from fear.” 


SUAKESPEARE. 


Looking back over the work of the Music Section of the Y.M.C.A., 
one is struck by the fact that time and again it has depended upon the 
R-C.M. for help. Indeed, whatever has been accomplished for the 
Musical men in the army has been due largely to the ready co-operation 
of R.C.M. men and women. It seems as though the splendid spirit of 
helpfulness that was so characteristic of Sir Hubert Parry has become 
a characteristic of those who knew him. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the services rendered by old 
R.C.M. men and women, because no record of such services has been 
kept, but a few outstanding cases strike one as one looks back. To 
begin with there is Major Walford Davies, who acted, and still acts, as 
Hon, Treasurer of the Musicians’ Fund, by which the work of the 
Music Section is largely supported. This Fund has raised during: the 
last sixteen months a sum of about £4,000, and, in addition, many 
hundreds of instruments and tens of thousands of pieces of music 
have. been collected, and put at the disposition of the musical men in 
the Army and Navy, 

We have used a good many of Walford Davies’ Choral arrange- 
ments and song-books in our work, and these we have had (thousands 
of copies) free of any royalties whatever. That, by the way, reminds 
one of Professor Percy Buck's similar generosity in giving us the free 
use of the “Oxford Song Book’’—generosity of which we have made 
very full use. 


Both Walford Davies and Buck are members of our Music Com 


mittee, and so is Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, Organist of Westminster 


Abbey, who, by the way, was the inventor of the scheme by which the 
Cathedral and Church Organists of the country (many of them R.C.M. 
men) are raising a lot of money for our Fund; Nicholson himself has 
given us numerous Recitals. I think the only other R.C.M, person 
upon our Committee is Miss Phoebe M. Walters, A.R.C.M., who repre 
sents on it the Y.W.C.A., of which she is National Education 
Secretary. 





( 
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Amongst the Prisoners of War in Holland, Edgar L. Bainton did 
a lot of fine work, serving as our Y.M.C.A. Musical Director. Gate 
Holst has done splendid work as our Music Organiser in Salonica, and 
now has his headquarters at Constantinople; he has also edited special 
editions of books of Madrigals and Glees for us, as well as the Byrd 3 
Part Mass, which we have recently issued. 

Percy Whitehead spent many months in France actively organising 
choral and other musical work in the 38rd Army Rest Camp, and later 
conducting orchestras and controlling music in the educational scheme 
in the Abbeville area. 

J. R. Wallace acted as Music Organiser in the North Midland 
Division, conducting an Orchestra, and carrying on varied activities. 
1. Losowsky did similar work at the big Camp at Blackpool. Miss 
Rachel Fell is serving us splendidly in charge of our great store of 
music and instruments, which was formerly at Dieppe, but which has 
lately been moved to Cologne, and R. O. Erlebach deserves special 
mention for the capital work he has ‘done in London in organising little 
bands of instrumentalists (largely fellow R.C.M. students or ex- 
students) to give good light music, café-fashion, to the thousands of 
men always passing through the London Huts. 

I wish it were possible to give a list of R.C.M, men and women 
who have take part in our ‘‘Tloliday Musicians’ ’’ Scheme, going 
down during their vacation to Camps on Salisbury Plain and_ else- 
where, and spending some weeks living in the Huts and organizing 
musical work amonest the men. We have had the highest praise for 
their achievements. 

As soon as I see this in print more names will occur to me, and I 
shall feel ashamed of having forgotten other willing and capable 
R.C.M. helpers. One’s work has perforce been done in such a rush 
that it has been impossible to keep records, and one’s memories of the 
helpers of one month have been almost wiped out by the hurry of work 
during the next month. But though it is impossible to produce a com- 
plete and reliable list, there does remain in one’s mind a very strong 
and reliable impression that the R.C.M. has ‘‘done its bit’ in helping 
the musical men in the Army, through the medium of the Y.M.C.A. 

Percy A, Scuorres, A-R.C.M. 
(Secretary of the Music Section of the Y.M.C.A.). 


+> -—— 
The Royal Coilegian Abroad. 


“Nothing ts achieved before it be thoroughly attempted.” 
Sin Puivie Sipney. 


LONDON. 
Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL gave a Pianoforte Recital at Wigmore Hall on January 28th, 
at which a noteworthy feature was his fine playing of Bach's Goldberg Variations 
Mr. HERBERT HOWELES’S new Sonata in E flat for violin and pianoforte was 
played for the first time by Miss SyB1L EATON and Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL on February 
7th at Wigmore Hall. 
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At the Chamber Concert at Wigmore Hall on February 18th Mr, FRANK BRIDGE'S 
String Quartet in E minor was performed by the English String Quartet (Miss 
Marjorie Hayward, Mr. BE. Virgo, Mr. Frank Bridge and Mr, Ivor James). In 
Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet they were joined by Mr. William Mundoch, 

Mr. HOWARD-JONES gave three Pianoforte Recitals at Wigmore Hall on February 
18th, March 18th and April 8th. 

Miss MURIEL FOSTER introduced Mr. JOHN IRELAND'S now Song-Cycle “Mother 
and Child” on the occasion of her Recital at Wigmore Hall on March 8th, 

On March 17th, 24th and 27th, at Holian Hall, Mx, PLUNKET GREENE gave three 
Lectures, with vocal Illustrations, on ‘The Art of Song-Singing.” At his recent 
Recital, in the same Hall, six new songs by Dr, Cartes Woop were given 
their first performance. 

Mr. Ltoyp POWELL gave a well-varied Pianoforte Recital at Wigmore Hall on 
March 3rd. 

Miss BEATRICE HARRISON was assisted by the Misses May and Margaret Harrison 
at her Violoncello Recital at Wigmore Hall on March 13th, 

A Memorial Concert, consisting of the works of Sir Huprrr Parry, took place 
at the Northern Polytechnic (People’s Concert Society) on March 22nd. The 
Partita for piano and violin was played by the Misses Amy and Jessie Grimson, and 
the Duo for two pianos by Miss Flora McGill and Miss Kathleen Cooper, Mr, 
Harold Darke was at the organ, and the vocalists were the Misses Dilys Jones, Ethel 
McLelland, Dorothy Smithard and Messrs. Daniel Jones and Walter Clapperton, 

On April 3rd, at Steinway Hall, Lieut. F. W. Harvey's “Poems from a German 
Prison Camp” were interpreted by Mrs. HARRY BEpDrorD (Elisabeth Ann) to musical 
improvisations by Miss KATHLEEN MARKWELL, 

The first performance of Mr. EUGENE GOossENS'S Quintet (Op, 23), with the com- 
poser at the piano, was given by the Philharmonic String Quartet at Wigmore Hall 
on Mareh 27th. Mr, THOMAS PEATFIELD has resumed his place in the quartet, and is 
to be congratulated upon his safe return after nearly four years’ active service in 
France. 

PROVINCIAL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Dr. W. H. HaAnnis’s setting for Chorus and Orchestra of Francis ‘Thompson's 
“Hound of Heaven’ was given its initial performance here at a Concert of the 
Festival Choral Society, It is a work of the highest interest qua importance of 
which more will unquestionably be heard before long, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Two Chamber Concerts, in aid of Miss Lena Ashwell’s Fund for providing con 
certs for the troops, were arranged at the Maltingg louse Play Room on January 
18th. Miss LILY MINES was the violoncellist jn quartets by Haydn and Franck, and 


one of Mr. Frank Bridge's Miniature Trios was chosen for the special programme for 
children. 


MAIDSTONE. ; 


Mrs. STANSFPELD PRIOR gave two Chamber Concerts at the Old Palace on Feb, 
27th, at which she was assisted by Miss Marjorie Hayward, Mr. Ivor James and 
Miss Vivian Worth. Schumann's D minor Trio was played in the afternoon, and 
Beethoven's D major (Op. 70) in the evening. The programmes also included songs 
by Sir Hubert Parry and short works by Mr, Frank Bridge and Mr, Joln Ireland. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the auspices of the newly-formed British Music Society Mr, THOMAS IF. 
DUNHILL visited Newcastle in order to give a lecture on the work of Sir MHubenr 


PARRY at the Literary and Philosophical Society's theatre, 


There was a very large 
audience, 


Musical illustrations were provided by a semi-chorus from the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Choral Union, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Whittaker, 
those taking part in the performances of works by Sir Ifubert were two old 
Collegians, Mr. George Dodds and Mr. Edgar L. Bainton, who las recently returned 
from his captivity in Ruhleben, and las resumed his direction of the Conservatoire 
of Music in Newcastle. 


Amongst 


WOKING. 

Works by Sir CHARLES STANFORD were performed at the Musical Festival on 
March 15th, and included the second piano Concerto, with Mi, Hernbprer’ Fryer as 
soloist. Sir Charles himself conducted, and the vocalist was Mr. Plunket Greene, 


CAPE TOWN, 
Miss GRACE BATCHELDER (Mrs. Deane) played the Schumann pianoforte concerto 


with the Cape Town Municipal Orchestra at a concert in the City Hall on November 
28th. 
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MONTREAL, 

At an Organ Recital given by Mr. ARTHUR EGG in Christ Church Cathedral on 
March 15th, three of Sip tHubert Parry's Choral Preludes and the Fantasia and 
Fugue in G major were Dlayed. The Motet “Voces Clamantium” was also included, 
for which Mr. Weg lad the assistance of the Cathedral and St. James’ choirs, and the 
McGill Conservatorium Orchestra, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Collegians, both past and present, heard with sincere regret of the resignation 
of Di, F. J. Reap at the end of the Christmas Term. He had been a professor at 
Collere since 1887, and will be long remembered for his able direction of the ‘Music 
Classes.” His many pupi's will recall with gratitude his unfailing patience and 
sympathy and the constant interest he took in their progress. It is needless to say 
how much he will be missed, but he takes with him the affectionate good wishes 
of everyone, 

Miss EpItn IvimEY has become a Member of the W.ALA.F., in the capacity of 
motordriver, 

2nd Lieut, LEON Goossens was wounded by machine-gun fire on November 5th, 
but it 1% satisfactory to hear that he is now convalescent. 

MARRIAGES, 
McKbe—MAcINTOsSH—On October 26th, Miss Doris Macintosh o the Rev. J. Strahan 

McKee. 

LARDNER EWARD—On January 14th, at Sea Point, near Cape Town, Miss Doris F 

Meward to Mr, I. W. Lardner. 


LETTER FROM A COLLEGIAN. 


In a letter from Durban, Mrs, BUCHANAN (Miss Gertrude King) says: “I was so 
vory grieved to hear of Sir Hubert's death. He was such a wonderful personality, 
and {it 1s a terrible Joss to College. . . . Bloanor Bonnar, an old College girl, who 
tonches a groat deal in Durban and who has done splendid work there, is staying 
With me at present, and we have great talks over old times. I saw Mr. Hobday 
When he was out examining; he had a prolonged “holiday” at the Cape. I filed upa 
fap again and took on some work at the Ladies’ College, and am g@lad to say all 


My eins passed thely exams. , + » T always look forward to the College Magazines 
aml we pass them on,” 


Presentation to Miss Broome. 


Before Christmas MIss WINLERED BROOME, on retiring from her position as Prin- 
cipal of Queen Alexandra's louse, was the recipient of a beautiful Queen Anne tea- 
set from the past and present girls of the House, 

In the course of her Speech of thanks Miss Broome said: “‘How am I ever to 
thank you all for this lovely thing? It is a possession for always; beautifully 
chosen, because it is midway between the public gift and the personal. So public. 
that now when I go abroad T can ‘send my silver to the Bank’—and yet so personal 
that T shall use it every day. One of the pleasantest photographs IT ever saw was of 
a lady T knew pouring out fat her tea-table, When the summer comes round again, 
some clever girl ought to take a snap oF ine pouring our from Q.AH. teapot, and 
slick it in the QJAJH, Register, whero I haye stuck so many of you. And then, if I 
over come to end my days in an Almshouse (you needn't laugh—there’s no knowing 
in this world!) @ oan always ‘swank’ it over the other old ladies in the Almshouses 
Who won't have silver toapots; and I can open my own front door and take in my 
own Visiting-cards upon my own Silver salyer! 

“Then T shall swank, too, about Q.ALH., and tell them wonderful tales of “What 
we did in the great war, Daddy’—and how We sat in the dining-room while a piece 
of shell came into the symnasium., Which reminds me to tell you a tale, in case you 
haven't heara it, which was told me the other day. 

“It was about an armed thawler—one of our own merchantmen which had been 
armed with a gun for defence. It sighted the perisc pe of a submarine, and forth- 
With the old skipper began to fire. But it Was our own submarine, and her crew were 
ih such a hurry to step him they couldn't wait to run up signals. So they quickly 
stuffed a white tablecloth out at the top of their periscope. Then they signalled : 
‘WE ARE BRITISH.’ And then they signaled : ‘What did you do in the Great War, 
Daddy?’ ‘ 

“You may have noticed it is human nature, only to remember after a lapse of 
lime the nice things of life, and to forget all the nasty ones, And I am sure that 
ina little while I shall have forgotten that I was ever tired and seedy, or ever had 
to scokl anybody. No-one ever scolds because they like it, you know—only because 
it’s their duty. Like the remarkable Captain in the Bab Ballads: : 

‘It was his duty, AND HE DID ! 
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But what I shall always remember is that some of tho happiest hours of my life 
lave been spent in this House in the past eleven years. These are things ono can 
never forget. And even short of those great things—what juicy times we have had! 

“I suppose hardly anyone here cn remember the piping times of peace—the 
summer and winter of, say, 19132 The huge gym. classes, the fndustrious tango: 
dancers after dinner in the drawingavcom, the composition-students who produced an 
Opus almost every week for the House Orchestra to tackle; the Christmas breaking up 
concerts, with a grand supper to which the Council used to stay. Once we even dad 
a Princess stay to supper with us; and IT am sure the turkeys were worthy of a 
Princess. They used to come to table trussed up, With their legs sticking out (you 
know how turkeys do) and tied round their waists with pink sashes; and then when 
you untied the pink sashes they simply Jedd into slices 

“But the loveliest things of all were the Exhibitions, every other summer, of 
Arts and Crafts, when all the past and present art students shewed their work and 
the Concert Hall was crammed with lovely things. It meant three weeks’ very hard 
work; but then for four days we lived on mental champagne, and from 2 to 6 felt 
ever in the public eye. We would sell about £150 worth of things, and Queen 
Alexandra would come one day and bring a party and buy pictures and bronzes 
and books. One old staylent had a stand of pottery, L remembor, and there was a 
Iiideous creature on it she bad invented called a ‘Smiley Wogg.’ with a mouth 
from ear to ear, A Princess said to me ‘I must have Lime he’s so like one of my 
relations!’ Ive vince thought, could that unappreckited relation have been—the 
Crown Prince? 

‘Well, they were piping times. One forgets the hours of hawt work, perhaps, 
and thinks only of the pleasant achievement, But we all Know that there's no 
achievement of any Kind without discipline, and self-discipline, And J think we 
have tried not to lose simht of that in the ILouse, amd to pull all towether for the 
building up of character, which is the greatest thing one can build in the whole 
world. I don’t know if you will agreo with mo, but T think the ultimate test of a 
place like this is more in the characters it helps to build than even in the talents it 
fosters. 

“But I can't end upon a serious note, with the War over and Christmas coming 
on. Why, is not this very day signalised by the appearance of white bread? And 
do you know that you may now go and Duy mullins and erumpets in the shops, 
and that the Zémes says you are to have double weight of turkey for your coupons? 
Who could be down -hearte l? Besides, you are only losing one friend out of four, And 
she’s not dead! I shall tum up smiling one of these days, Only jut oat this 
moment what I feel is the old woman's epitaph in the country churchyard ; 

“ Don't weep for me now, don’t weep for me never, 
For I'm going to do nothing for ever and overt’ ” 

Miss Broome was also the proud recipient of a presentation from Queen 
Alexandra herself, and everybody will wish her the greatest happiness in whatever 
hew sphere of life awaits her, 


— +4. 


Music during the War and after. 


“ Turn O Libertad, for the war is over, 
turn your undying face, 


To where the fulure, greater than all t%¢ past, 
Is swiftly, surely preparing for you." 


WALT WHITMAN, 


The annual business meeting of the R.C.M. Union is far from 


being what it sounds! It is really a case of business first and pleasure 


afterwards. There is a variety of business to he gone through indeed, 
but there is an even greater variety of pleasure to follow. Not only 1s 
there a splendid tea and much animated conversation between old 
friends, but of recent years yet another feature 
has proved a great attraction to the meeting. 


Last year this special feature of the occasion was provided by Mr. 
Plunket Greene, whose delightful Lecture-Recital all members will re- 
call with the greatest joy. 


has been added which 
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This year it was Major Walford Davies who so kindly entertained 
us, and there was a great concourse of Collegians gathered together 
to hear his Lecture on ‘‘Music During the War and After,’? which 
concluded the proceedings of the Annual Meeting on January 16th. 

Everybody knows what a delightful lecturer Major Walford 
Davies can be, and assuredly no-one was disappointed on this occasion. 

During the war he devoted much time to organising music, and 
particularly choral music, in the Y.M.C.A. Huts in France, and he 
greatly enlarged the scope of his activities in this direction when he 
took up his important appointment in the Air Ministry. During his 
many and varied experiences he has had the opportunity of getting 
thoroughly acquainted with the British Tommies and of learning their 
likes and dislikes in music, and it is by this means that he has been 
able to form many ideas on the true significance of music at the present 
lime and to offer valuable suggestions for the right ways of working 
for our art in the years to come. 

Major Davies said the Y.M.C.A. Huts were one of the predominant 
factors in keeping music alive during the war. At the first stages of 
their existence these Huts reverberated with ‘Tipperary’? and other 
songs of similar character, but it was soon discovered that the 
Yommies (who evidently couldn’t do without music of some kind) only 
indulged in this kind of music because they knew no other. 

When a different kind was provided for them by means of the 
organisation of Major Davies and others, they proved soon enough 
that they far preferred a better class of composition than they had 
previously enjoyed. In fact Major Davies discovered that what the 
Tommies really liked was good music so long as it was simple, and 
not only good music in itself but good music well performed. The 
Tommies were indeed a very critical audience, and if they noticed any 
shortcomings in a performance they would immediately walk out of 
the TTut! 

Musicians then: must realise the need for mastery in their art, and 
moreover must cultivate extreme diligence in order to obtain that 
mastery, Here were at least two lessons that the war had set 
musicians to learn. 

Major Davies then proceeded to describe the four qualities in 
music for which the British Tommy felt an instinctive desire—namely, 
Colour as expressed in beautiful chords, Melody, Rhythm and the 
Touch of Imagination; and in each case there was to be found a purely 
natural explanation. Firstly, it is his innate sense of beauty that 
makes a man love colour in music. Secondly, in melody he finds a 
natural and easy expression of his feelings or every-day thoughts. 
Thirdly, by means of rhythm, he can give vent to his tremendous 
energy and vitality; and lastly, the touch of imagination in music at 
ence gives responsive expression to what is imaginative in his own 
nature. 
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In demanding these four qualities the Tommy has proved 
to us what are indeed the indispensable realities in our art.  @A{ter 
this experience we know that music is essential to humanity, and 
we know that all artificialities which were perhaps gaining unnatural 
foothold before the war must now be swept away. ‘This generation 
ought to recognise its responsibilities, for it is our efforts of the next 
ten years which will mark a record of how music was affected by the 
war. Collegians, like everybody else, must remember that the quality 
of their work from now onwards will matter to the world, and this is 
surely a responsibility not to be lightly set aside. 

Major Davies concluded his lecture by reminding us that it is Dr. 
Allen who has the stout task of leading us on, and that we may all 


feel confident that our hopes in him will be gloriously fulfilled, 
M.P.D, 


> =o. as 
Obituary, 


MR, PRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


A*very great ninnber of old Collegians mourn the loss of thelr beloved pro 
fevor, Mr Franklin Taylor, who died on March 19th at Totland Bay, Isle of 
Wight. At the time of his retirement in 1916, Sir Hubert Parry, in his Director's 
Adidvess, spoke feelingly of our farewell ‘‘to one of the trustiest and most valuable 
of the old guaml of the College,” and looked back “with wondering pleasure” at 
the kindliness and amiability of the long record of Mr, Taylor's services and devo- 
tion to the institution that was for so many years the chief scene of his activities, 
Now that this marvellousiy inspiring life has ended, and our yery last farewell 
has to be spoken, these words come back to us with added significance, 

Me. Viankiin Taylor was born at Birmingham on February Sth, 1843, Ilo 
received his musical education at Leipzig Conservatoire, where amongst lis fellow. 
slivtents were Arthur Sullivan, John Frances Barnett, and Edvard Grieg, A pupil 
for some yeors of Madame Clara Schumann he became, first as a public performer 
ant afterwanmts as a teacher, @ prominent exponent of her sound methods. Ile 
settled in London in 1862, and became a professor at the National Training Sehool 
in 1876. Amongst his pupils at this time was Mr, Frederic Cliffe, now one of the 
Senior professors at the College. Mr. Taylor was, of course, ome of the original 
terehin taft of the Royal College irom the opening in 1883, and one of the most 
prominent members of the Associated Board since {ts inception, 

When he retired from the College a most remarkable series of tributes ap 
poarel in this Magazine; tributes cf admiration ant affection from a number of 
old pupils who had been privileged to come under the spell of his influence, Ilo 
Was also the recipient of a silver rose-bowl from past and present College students, 
the presentation being publicly made in the College by Mr. Landon Ronald jn a 
touching speech. These events are so recent, and so fresh fit all memories, that 
there is little to add to them at this hour, 

It may be interesting, however, to recall some of the special features ani 
characteristics of his teaching to which attention was drawn in the twibutes alluded 
to above. One distinguished old student confessed in elf amazed with the astound 
ing “ ‘spade-work’ he put in with his ordinary pupils, those of average ability.” 
Another declared that he always gaye one the Impression that teaching was his 
Whole, existence, and the lesson that he Was at the moment engaged upon the most 
linportant thing in life. “His explanations were so Jucid and convincing that one 
never doubted thelr rightness—that was perhaps half the secret of his great power.” 
Aeoin “he lad such an inet lve convincing way of expressing everything, leaving 
no reom for half truths “The sum total of lils two lessons a week to all of us,” 

if another pupil, ‘was that we began 1% have the rudiment 
Not merely a musical education 








of a real education.” 
; “it was simply everything he taught us; he made 
us see that the same principles of good work, and sincerity and clear thinking 
hold good through the whole of life, and that all we had heard and dearnt from 
every be k and teacher and experience, must be focussed on the busines ‘of the 
moment.” 
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At one time Franklin Taylor was regarded as preeminently a teacher of 
“technique.” But to his pupils, who knew more of him than other people, it was 
“5 an interpreter that he was greatest. “Wis ambition seemed to be to make 
musician pianists, not virtuosi,” said one of the most distinguished of their number, 
Whilst others dealt with delight upon the inspiring instruction be gave in the works 
of Leethoyen and S$eluumann, 

Amongst Mr. Taylor's College pupils were many who have won high eminence 
in the musical world—Mrs. Ethel Hobday, Dr. Shinn, the Misses Annie and Amy 
Grimson, Mi, Landon Ronald, Mr, Howard Jones, Mr. Herbert Fryer, Miss Florence 
Smith, Mir, Percy Waller, Miss Phosbe Walters, and of more recent years Miss 
Winifred McBride and Mr. George Ball; these are but a few of the names that 
OCCU LO One wit once It is ensy to see, therefore, that this great teacher's in- 
fluence Js still very much alive, and that hundreds of piano pupils of to-day, though 
lie Is no longer amongst us, ave benefiting, indirectly, by the wide-spread dissemina- 
tion Of his most fruitful energy and clearness of thought. 

When the history of the Royal College comes to be written, no greater or more 
honoured name will be found in {ts pages than that of Franklin Taylor. 


MR. MONTAGUE MUIR MACKENZIE 


With the deepest sorrow we have to record the death, from pneumonia follow- 
ing influenza, of Mr. Montague Muir Mackenzie, which took place on Good Friday 
at 21, Ilyde Park Gate, Me was 72 years of age. The College has sustained a 
severe loss indeed, for Mr, Muir Mackenzie was one of the institution's most active 
and devoted supporters and friends. He was, as everybody knows, a@ most distin 
fruished lawyer and seholar, and he will be greatly missed by his fellow Benchers 
of the Middle Temple, But he was almost equally famous for his musical 
enthusiasms, and many are the musicians who will sincerely mourn the loss of a 
true friend who had the most ardent love of all that was best in our art, and who 
devoted so much of his life to the encouragement of its practice. Of late years 
the chief centres of his musical interests were the Temple Church and the R.C.M. 
He served on the Council of the College for several years, and two years ago 
became Honorary Secretary, He took the keenest interest not only in the activities 
of the College as & whole, but in the progress and well-being of individual pupils 
Many a@ budding artist will have good cause to remember gratefully his hos- 
pitality, Kindness of heart and practical encouragement. By students and pro- 
fessors alike he was greatly loved, and on all social occasions, especially, his pre 
sence was looked for with eagerness and welcomed with delight. Only a few weeks 
ago Mr, Muir Mackenzie gave & memorable party at the Middle Temple to members 
of the ROM. Unton and friends, which was largely attended. A reference to this 
Will be found e@lsewhere in the Magazine. The genial host seemed then in the best 
of health and spirits, moving amonest his guests with cheery words for all, and 
entortuning the whole assembly with some historical memories of the beautiful 
Middle Temple Hall, in a felicitous extempovaneous speech. 


LIEUYT, ELI HUDSON, 

Lieut, Eli Hudson, who died in Millbank Hospital on January 18th Iast, will 
long be remembered as one of the finest flute players of modern days. 

Ife Won an open scholarship at the College in 1895, and some time before his 
student days were over it was clear that he was an artist of outstanding merit. 
lo had extraordinary executive ability and a beautiful tone, which was of con 
siderable power and most appealing quality. Everybody who heard the Collewe 
orchestra at the time when Hudson was first flute was aware at once that an artist 
of unusual brilianee was prominent amonest the wind instrument players. The 
exquisite finish of his phrasing attracted great attention, and his rendering of solo- 
INissaves Was SO sensitive that one came to listen especially for the parts of works 
in Which he had a prominent share, 

Sir August Manns, greatly struck with Hudson's talent, engaged him as prin- 
eipal flute for the Crystal Palace Orchestra, a post he occupied for some years with 
the greatest distinction. He also appeared as soloist at one of the famous Satur- 
cay Concerts, giving the first public performance of a ‘Valse Fantasia” for flute 
and ovehestra by Thomas Dunhill, which Was especially composed for him, 

Ilis reputation as at sol ‘st rapidly grew, and when later, in company with 
his ser ie toured the. pra. athe sete oan, Lome a 

, i Ste-halls in the country, his name became 
ene of the ment familiar to the feneral public in the whole musical profession 

His death in the prime of lifeand at the height of his powers robs the world of 
muste of one of the Anest wind-players of our time, and the name of Eli Hudson 
big tvs Vividly in the minds of many to whom the tones of his ‘“‘magic flute’ are 
a Very delicious memory 
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MRS. SAVEGE (MURIEL BERRY). 

Muriel Be vy joined the College as a Junior of 14 years old in 1907, and in 1910 
gained an Open Scholarship, and left the College in 1914. 

This bare record of dates serves to place her in the College life as far as her 
outward seeming goes; what is far more difficult to express at all adequately is the 
spirit that ammmated her throughout her work. The present writer Knows that well, 
for she had years of happy work with her, and a friendship that never flagged 
Only about ten days before her death she was at the College, bright and on. 
thusiastic, full of interest in her work—she loved teaching. She married about 
three years ago, but her husband’s war work gave them but seanty opportunities 
of meeting; and they were just looking forward to settling down when Muriel 
caught influenza and died in a very few days of pneumonia. She was one of tho 
best and most loyal representatives of the College, and the sorrow of hor friends 
there is only second to that of her husband and her parents. Her sunny and hope- 
ful nature will be, to us, an abiding memory.—E.R,D, 


———— + —— 
Reviews. 


QUARTET IN A MINOR, FoR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO, Opus, 21, 
BY HERBERT HOWELLS. 


(Carnegie Collection of British Music, Stainer and Bell, Ltd., 9s.). 

Two years ago, when the first awards were made under the new scheme of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom ‘Trust, the only chamber work among the six prize 
compositions, selected from an entry of over 130, was IHlerbert Iowolls' Plano 
Quartet in a minor This has now recelyed the further distinetlon of 
being the first work published by the Trust, and both Trustees and Messrs, 
Stainer and Bell are to be complimented on the excellence of the edition, Barring 
one or two trifling blemishes in the way of misprinted accidentals"and an incon- 
venient turn of the page in the violin part, it would be difMficult to Improve on the 
feneral style, engraving, and binding. 

The Quartet itself, however, is the essential consideration, and here the public 
are to be congratulated on the fact it has become accessible to them, since it Is 
Without doubt one of the best chamber works of recent years, and does honour 
not only to its composer and College, but to England, 

Taid out in three movements—(1, Allegro moderato, tranquillo; 2, Lento, molto 
tranqnillo, 3, Allezro molto, enerzico) the composer has eiven no verbal tndiea 
tion in the score of what programme or pictures may lie behind: he leaves the 
Quartet to be judged as absolute music. But it is permissible to say this much 
with authority: The Pirst Movement deals with dawn, and the wind blowing over 
the Hill at Chosen; the Second Movement with the immeasurable deeps of &@ summer 
sky and the thoughts they inspire; the Finale with the wild exhilaration of March 
winds and dancing daffodils. 

Structurally the Quartet presents an example of classie forms treated with 
modern terseness, logic, and scorn of irrelevance: while the Innate poetry of 


Hs contents makes cogent appeal ta the poetry whieh les hidden In most steners 
It is as if the composer seized and held his audience on both sides, intelectual 
and emotional The work is not easy to play, the piano part of the last move: 


ment in particular making large demands on technique, while the ensemble calls 
for a high degree of intelligent sympathy tut the originality of the scoring and 
beauty of the effects obtained are the composer's full justification for all dim. 
culties, and reward the performers for such rehearsing as may be required 
M.M.S, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF Music, by F. J. READ, Mus, Doe, (Oxon,). 


(Edward, Arnold, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W., 1s. 6a net) 


This Is indeed a much-needed and most welcome addition to educational Jitera- 
ture. It is far ahead of any existing book dealing with the Rudiments or Wlements 
of Music, and moreover its scope is cansiderably more extensive than fs usual 
with such works. As the author has pointed out in luis preface, the arrangement of 
the subjects dealt with, and the manner of explaining them, are in accordance with 
the course adopted in the Musie Classes which Dr. Read himself conducted with 
such success in the College for so many years. This means that not only are the 
ordinary rudimentary matters, such as notation, keys and seales, time, intervals, 
transposition, musical terms, ete, dealt with in full, but a ‘second part’ fs added 
in which there fs an introduction to the study of harmony, some wccount of 
cadences and of ancient modes, jn addition’ to chapters on sound (elementary 
rua) the pianoforte and it predecessors, orchestral instruments and mustea} 
‘orm. 
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Noteworthy features are the excellence of the ilustrations of various musical 
feotruments, and the concise and clear presentation of the interpretation, of various 
ornaments and signs in general use. 

It is quite certain Usat countless old College pupils will be delighted to have 
tis useful lithe treatise, which wilt enable them to conduct the gereral musical 
education of thelr own pupils on lines precisely similar to thove pursued while they 
themeelves were studying at the College. In giving the results of his long ant 
valuable experience to the world in book form Dr. Read hay rendered a sian ub service 
to the teaching profession. It js moot fitting that this litle v dume should appear 
at the moment of his retirement from his post as professer of the institution he 
lias served so well, for his Classes were features of our College life, and in these 
frultlessly-considered pages we have a permanent record of the Information he 
imparted with such lucictty, set forth in perfect sequence, and with mo t admirable 
Cearness and point, 

MUSINGS AND MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN by Sin GEORGE IENSCHEL, Mus. Doc 
(Macmillan and Co., 12s. 6d. net) 

Sir George Henschel’. veminiscences will have a special interest for Collegzians, 
since the author was, at one time, a bighly valued professor at the R.C.M. This 
jo a delightful book in which no-one can be disappointed. Sir George Henschel’s 
career, a8 everybody knows, was varied and important. Sir George was not only 
a rent interpreter of Song, but a fine pianist and conductor, His professional life 
fook him to many important musical centres, in all of which he moyed as a note 
sorthy fi~ure, He was an intimate friend of Joachim and Brahms, and his per 
sonal recollections of the latter master are especially interesting. He furnishes 
ns with many sidelights upon Bimalms’s chavacter and habits, and in the tran- 
script he has given of many intimate conversations we obtain a glimpse of the 
gront composer's life and thought which helps us to a veal understanding of the 
man, The aeeount of a holiday the two great musicians enjoyed together on the 
Island of Riusgren®is presented in the form of a diary, and it is most absorbing 
toning, Sir Georgre’s impressions of English musical life ave also wonderfully 
Ontertn binge 

Nor are his ‘Musines and Memories” confined to music Ife was intimate with 
painters, actors and literary men, and hos always lad wide interests and varied 
artiste tastes, 

Ifis Lterary skill is considerable, and every chapter is written in a style that 
is at once readable and polished, and js illuminated with many a whimsical faney 
and many a touch of real laumour 

The book ts adormed with an admivable reproduction of a portrait ef the author 
by Sargent, whieh greatly Increases the value of a volume which, from beginning 
to end, fs a companionable, informing and eminently human record of a busy 
amd eventful career 


The Term’s Awards. 
“Think nothing done while aught remains to do” 
Samurrt ROGERS. 
1 Counc. EXHIBITIONS 


Batley, Nora c Viola £12 0 0 
De Jersey, Everal (Composition) £9 0 0 
Daubeney, Cieely, ARCOM Piano) £8 0 0 
Hudson, Barbara Singing : 9 0 0 
Nowsham, Gertrude Violin) ~ £12 00 


2 CHARLOTTE Honmes EXuimrrron (£15 
Christison, Dorothea AL, AR oM 
3. The GEORGE CARTER SCHOLARSHTP —Repewe | { © yenr it 
Rarton, E. Marjorie, An.cM 
Trevelyan, Mary, ARM 
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